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Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont. To be sure,NfaSKX>untry
farmers wanted elementary education for their children, but they did not ws
taxes for the town Latin schools that their children would probably not attend. The
outlying districts therefore proceeded to agitate for release from town control of their
local or district schools. Eventually, the districts achieved legal authority. The Mas-
sachusetts law of 1789, for example, authorized them to build their own schoolhouses,
appoint their own teachers, set the length of school terms, and control the curriculum.
By 1800 the local districts were empowered to levy their own taxes to support their
schools
Just as community control of schools and decentralization of management were
becoming basic tenets of the American practice in education, along came the new
democratic ideology of the Revolution proclaiming that the state rather than the local
community should provide primary schools for the common people and advanced
education for the uncommon people. One of the earliest to argue this way was William
Livingston, a leading Presbyterian in New York, who fought to dislodge the Church of
England from its power center in the legislature and in New York City during the
1750s.
The most formidable spokesman, however, for a state system of education before
independence was won was Thomas Jefferson. When he introduced into the Virginia
assembly in 1779 a comprehensive document for the reform of the state's institutions,
his bills called for the repeal of the laws of primogeniture and entail, abolishing
taxation on behalf of the established Church of England, and setting up a state system
of free universal education as a corollary to these political, economic, and religious
reforms. His education bill proposed that free elementary schools be established
throughout the state to provide secular education for all children, and that secondary
schools should be available for the more intelligent youth. The most promising
candidates should then be sent free to a reorganized and enlarged College of William
and Mary, which would become in effect a public universisty to cap the state system.
Jefferson's plan for education was not adopted by the Virginia legislature, largely
through the opposition of religious groups and the College of William and Mary, but
The ideal of free universal education had been stated, very much as it was later to be
adopted in most American states in the nineteenth century. When the colonies were
drawing up their constitutions as independent states during the Revolution, approxi-
mately half declared that schools should be established, or in some cases simply that
schools should be cheap.
Scarcely had independence been assured when a flood of pamphleteers began to
argue that a new education was needed for the new republic. Stimulated by the
American Philosophical Society's prize contest for the best description of a liberal
education suitable to a republican society, the chief spokesmen applied the main
doctrines of the Enlightenment to the United States: education is the key to the
perfectibility of man and the possibility of social progress.5 Samuel Knox, Samuel
For summaries of these proposals, see Allen 0. Hansen, Liberalism and American Education in
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Education in the Early Republic, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1965.